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March 10, 1957 


To: Files 
From: Henry Anderson 


Subject: Progress Report 


Due to illness, and a move, bag and baggage, of 450 miles since 
my last activities report, I have had opportunities for relatively 
little interviewing in the interim. I have, however, done a good 
deal of reading, and on the basis of this library research I should 
like to discuss in this report some of the more subtle "themes" I 
see emerging in the project -- themes which were not anticipated in 
the original prospectus, but which seem strongly relevant from my 
present perspective. They are significant, some are genuinely 
exciting, yet they pose a serious problem. Time is brief and life 
is fleeting. To what extent can I afford to pursue implications, 
however fascinating and important they may seem? Every strand 
traced to its loom means necessarily a little less attention to 
overt health status, and perhaps fewer statistical cases. 


On the other hand, it may be asked with equal justice, to 
what extent can I afford not to pursue the implications which 
are suggested by my crude data? A meaningful sociological or 
public health study, I take it, must be something more than a 
mere collection of digits. My dilemma is the dilemma of every 
researcher: how does one find the vital middle ground between 
data grubbing which Teads nowhere, and flights of imagination 
which soar insubstantially and without foundation? An answer 
can be forged only in the heat of the study itself, but perhaps 
a useful first step toward the answer lies in the recogni tion 
that the problem exists. 


*x* * * * & 


I. I believe that the most important of this study's im- 
plications which I perceive at the present time is that it is 
bound up with the relationship between the world of the West and 
the rest of the world. It is my personal opinion, or bias, that 
this relationship is the most dramatic and lastingly significant 
development of our era, and that the course of the next millenium 
or so will be shaped to a large degree by the nature of the rela- 
tionship and its resolution. What is happening in Southeast Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and other “underdeveloped” areas is hap- 
pening, in Mexicon, as a by-product of the bracero program. 
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I use the term “by-product” because as the program operates at the 
present time it includes no efforts to instruct the workers in 
agricultural techniques, hygienic practices, literacy, or anything 
else. (This represents a corruption of the original intent of the 
program. The initial agreement between the U.S. and Mexican govern- 
ments specified that the laborers were to receive some systematic 
form of education, particularly in farming methods, while in this 
country. Nothing in subsequent renewals of the agreement would lead 
one to believe that this specification had become eliminated. But 
in actual operation, American farmers and farmers' associations have 
practically complete control over the workers from the time they 
enter the country until they leave, and fanmers are obviously in no 
position to conduct a program of technical assistance even if they 
were interested in doing so, which the vast majority of them are not. ) 
Notwithstanding the fact that in-serfice training and didactic in- 
struction are not a part of the bracero program, it may be hypothesized 
that most Mexican laborers are sufficiently acute to observe what 

is going on about them, and sufficiently pragmatic to note the 
respects in which American methods of irrigating, cultivating, 
harvesting, etc., are more efficient than those customarily employed 
in Mexico. It is in this respect that I feel the bracero program 
has a good deal in comnon with the programs of technical assistance 
being conducted by the U.S. and other Western nations and groups of 
nations throughout the non-Western world.* 


Furthermore, the impact of Western civilization on the non-Western 
world is very great, quite aside from technical programs, and here 
again I perceive, or think I perceive, parallels between what is 
going on in Africa, Asia, etc., and what is going on as a wholly 
unintended by-product of the bracero program. The members of non- 
Western cultures who have contact with carriers of Western civiliza- 
tion inevitably gain ner ggs gions about this new;strange way of 
life -- impressions which/largely unpredictable, uncontrollable, 
and unknown to the Westerner. I have in mind such things as the 
non-Westerner's impressions of the Westerner's value system, and 
the non-Westerner's impressions of what is worth copying in this 
system and what is not. The ICA is exporting values, prejudices, 
and other states of mind as surely as it is exporting knowledge 
about how to build dams, set up public health departments, and 
educate the illiterate -- indeed, more surely, if we are to believe 
some critics of the efficacy of Point IV. It is the combination of 
these two sorts of exports -- the planned, organized "know-how" 
programs, and the imponderable, unplanned, uncontrollable sets of 
attitudes -- which in my judgment hold such volatile possibilities 
for the future. For the non-Westerner does not see the Westerner's 
culture as a whole. He is apt to condemn parts of it or embrace 
parts of it on grounds which inxaxiurgerxwimwxeanxenty seem frivolous 
or arbitrary. The results, when combined with Western technology 


* The parallel is, of course, far from complete. Among other differen ces}s this: 
in most technical programs, the son eaigaperes each contact takes place’ 


within the nonWesterner's own cultural setting; in the bracero program 
the prugram contact takes place in the Westerner's cultural setting. 
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and survivals from the non-Westerner's former culture, is likely 
to be a monster, a deformed creature with too many limbs perhaps, 
and perhaps lacking a head == or a heart. 


I have received a hint of this in my talks to date with per- 

sons who are involved -- and I mean more than economically involved -- 
in the bracero program. Most braceros, I am told, come directly 

to the U.S. dizaétthy- from their milpas, their tiny corn patches in 
the hills of Mexico. They are lacking the buffer which experience 
in urbanized areas of Mexico might afford. They are practically 
pure representatives of that world of villages which we Westerners 
are pleased to call "underdeveloped." What are they struck by 
in the U.S.? What are they impressed by? What are they envious 

of? What do they take home with them in the way of memories and 
aspirations? I do not know. Nobody knows. But I would like to 
find out. For if I knew, I would have an idea of how the world 

is tending. In the year 1957 it is no longer a question of whe ther 
the non-Western three-fourths of the world is going to “go Western." 
The question is which items from the Western cafeteria the non- 
Western world is going to select, and whether this combination of 
dishes makes up a meal which is healthful, werthless, or downright 
poisonous. 


I might say that some of the things I have heard from my 
advance informants lead me to be a bit apprehensive. Braceros, 
so I have been told, tend to be attracted by the tinsel, the 
blare, the glare of American culture -- the sorts of things to 
be found in honky-tonk rows (which are, not so incidentally, the 
only parts of our towns in which braceros are apt to be welcomed). 
But the proof of the pudding is what they remember when they get 
back to Mexico -- the impressions which are a force in shaping the 
remainder of their lives. Will these prove to be nothing more 
than a handful of spangles? I hope to find out. And, without 
prejudicing the outcome of the search, I hope the answer is "no." 


II. In studying braceros, I cannot help but be a witness 
to an important chapter in the history of the labor movement in 
the United States: a chapter in which the preceding history of 
the movement is being recapitulated before my very eyes. As was 
said by one of my informants, American farm labor is now at the 
stage where American labor in general was helf a century ago -- 
at the time of Upton Sinclair's The Jungle, the Pullman and 
Homestead strikes, etc. Ina word, farm labor is completely 
unorganized. It seems mostunlikely that this condition can long 
endure. It seems only a matter of time before organized labor 
bedomes aware that an army of a million hungry men, willing to 
sell their labor cheaply, pose a threat to all the gains the 
unions have made in twenty years. Attempts will be made, then, 
to organize the farm labor market. It is equally certain that 
the employers of farm labor will attempt to prevent such organization. 


The contest may be more or less violent, more or less extended, 
depending on economic conditions, the sympathies of incumbent 
state and Federal administrations and legislatures, etc. 


Where do braceros fit into this picture? They are squarely 
in the middle. Or, more accurately, they are at present within 
the employers' orbit, but as labor grows more interested in 
organizing farm wrkers, braceros would appear destined to find 
themselves squarely in the middle, claimed by both labor and 
management, uncertain which way to turn. 


At the present time, the large and fluid pool of braceros 
is serving to prevent the unionization of domestic agricultural 
workers. (I do not have time here to document this statement, 
but it can be supported by rather convincing evidence.) Farm 
employers are very happy with the situation. Organized labor 
is largely indifferent, since times are good, and there is 
practically full employmenk in trades and industry. But if 
a pinch comes, labor's attitude is bound to take one of two 
forms: (1) opposition to the entire bracero program (it may 
be difficult to abrogate, however, since the international 
agreements under which it operates run for as long as two and 
a half years); (2) efforts to organize the braceros themselves. 
The latter is a most intriguing possibility, fraught with all 
sorts of controversy. The language of the international agree=- 
ment between the U.S. and Mexican governments, and the language 
of the work contracts which the braceros sign, is ambiguous. 
Employers interpret it to mean that the Mexican nationals shall 
not join American unions. Labor lawyers have interpreted it to 
mean that they are free to do so if they wish. So far there 
have been no test cases. But if it comes to a showdown, as it 
very well might during the course of my study, the State Depart- 
ment, National Labor Relations Board, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Labor, and a host of other agencies, executive and 
legislativegnd judicial, Federal and state, U.S. and Mexican, 
will be involved, and the fur will surely fly. 


IfI. It has been asserted by Professor George Sanchez of 
the University of Texas, and others, that the presence within the 
U.S. of a large number of "raw" Mexican nationals is tending to 
retard the progress of Mexican-Americans toward assimilation within 
the larger community. Sanchez' reasoning is that the braceros, 
like the "wetbacks" before them (they are, in many cases, precisely 
the same persons), tend to be ignorant, unclean, superstitious, 
docile, etc.; that these qualities tend to reinforce the stereotype 
which many Anglés have of Mexicans; and that it is an easy step to 
impute the qualities of the stereotype to all persons of Mexican 
extraction, even down to third and fourth generation Mexican-Americans. 
A really complete study of bracerismo, therefore, becomes in part a 
study of race relations. This is appropriate enough in a project 
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having to do with health, I think, for "mental well-being," to me, 
implies a relative freedom from the chains of stereotypes and prejudices, 
and "social well-being" implies a relative freedom from the inequalities 
of opportunity which result from stereotypes and prejudices. 


I might add that bias and stereotyping are not one way streets, 
that Mexican nationals and Mexican-Americans undoubtedly tend to 
think in cliches about Anglos, and none too flattering cliches at 
that. In any study of intercultural attitudes one should, of 
course, examine both sides. It seems fair to point out, however, 
that Anglos, being in a superordinate position, are able to trans- 
late their attitudes into a wide variety of social effects. To 
the extent that one is interested in the operational consequences 
of prejudice, it is legitimate to devote somewhat more attention to 
the prejudices of the superordinate group than to those of the 
subordinate. 


IV. Ina letter to me, the abovementioned Dr. Sanchez writes, 
"The effect of both (braceros and "wetbacks") on native labor is 
essentially the same -- displacement, migrancy, and so on." Here 
is another ramification of my study which I should like to follow, 
but which I may have to neglect as a result of time and resource 
limitations. The whole question of migratory farm lebor is one 
on which we have a great many statistics but little real under- 
standing. Spokesmen for one point of view have told me that 
people become migrants because they like to be footloose, 
independent -- some might even say irresponsible. This view- 
point has it that migratory farm laborers are happy doing what 
they are doing, and wouldn't be happy doing anything else. On 
the other hand, Sanchez implies that people become migrants 
because they are forced out onto the roads by aliens. If there 
were no aliens, presumably these domestic migrants would settle 
down. This is one aspect of migrancyl should like to examine. 
Assuming that appropriate statistics on the distribution of 
domestic farm laborers are available for the past 15 or 20 
years, it should be possible to test Sanchez' hypothesis in 
an ex post facto way. 


I am also interested in migrancy qualitatively. I am in- 
terested in what it does to people. What is it like to have no 
roots, no lasting identifications with places or with people 
other than one's immediate family? How does the migrant's 
world view differ from the non-migrant's? Such questions arise 
in my study not only because of the possibly connection between 
the bracero program and domestic migrancy, but because braceros 
themselves may be thought of as migrants. Let no one suppose 
that a bracero works on a single ranch for the period of his 
contract. He contracts with a growers’ association, and he works 
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wherever he is needed within that association's jurisdiction. Such 
counties as Santa Clara and Kern are vast and extremely diversified 
farming areas, and in a six month period the bracero in one of these 
areas will find himself shuttled about dozens of times to meet 
varying harvest peaks. He may find himself working for two or more 
different farmers in a single day. As a rule, therefore, the 
bracero has no opportunity to get to know anyone well. By the 
time he makes friends with a cook in a labor camp, or with a 
straw boss, or with a bartender in town, or with a fellow bracero, 
he is apt to be shipped somewhere else.  Rxkxxksockeaxrockhaxsnakcx 
grancy -- but migrancy with an unusual twist. It is 
forced migrancy. True, the decision to become a bracero is a 
voluntary one. (At least on the surface. It toomay be forced -- 
by economic necessity.) But once the contact is signed, the bracero 
ceases to be a free agent, and in this respect his migrancy may 


be distinguished from the migrancy of the domestic farm laborer.* 


V. In somewhat the same connection, I have wondered what 
the condition of indentured servitude does to the bracero's 
self-reliance, initiative, self-respect. While he is in the 
U.S., every decision of consequence is made for him. What type 
of work he will do, where, how manyhours per day, what he will 
be paid, what he will eat, when he will eat it, when he will go 
to town, what sort of living accomodations he will have, and so 
forth. It seems like military service, but it is not. It is 
more so. It is amore tightly closed system. The military 
offers opportunities for advancement, and presumably cultivates 
qualities of leadership. In the bracero program there are no 
such possibilities. A bracero can never become a foreman. He 
can never be anything more than an unskilled laborers: his con- 
tract forbids him to work with any kind of machinery. Not only 
is leadership not cultivated, it is actively discouraged. 
Leaders are viewed by growers as potential if not actual agitators 
and troublemakers. They are summarily shipped back to Mexico. 
All this is fact, which I shall document in my full report. At 
this point I want merely to raise the question, what does six 
to eighteen months of this kind of life do to a man's imagination, 
his sense of control over his own fate? To answer this question, 
one needs to know, first, to what extent these qualities are present 
in braceros before they come to the U.S., and, second, after they 
have returned to Mexico. If some satisfactory instrument of assess~ 
ment could be devised, and if the hypothesis underlying my thinking 
is a sound one, it should be possible to detect differences not 
only between the "before" and "after" groups, but between those who 
had been in the U.S. under short-term contracts, and those who had 
been in this country for a very extended length of time. 


* As it may be on other grounds as well, among the most important being 
the fact the domestic migrant is usually accompanied by his family; 


the bracero never is. 


VI. Not so very many years ago, a great sociologist wrote an 
article entitled "Urbanism as a Way of Life.” Sociologists, and 
many others, seem down to the present day to think of urbanism and 
ruralism as two distinct ways of life. But every passing year 
brings additional evidence that the family fam, surely the heart 
of ruralism, is becoming a fossil, crushed by industrialized agri- 
culture -- what Carey McWilliams calls "factories in the field." 
This, it seems to me, is an important trend, and worthy of the 
most carefully study by sociologists, by public health wrkers, 
by everyone with a concern for social and economic conditions 
and trends. Once again, I think that I see a connection between the subject of 
my project and this tendency. If I am not mistaken, the bracero 
program is helping to perpetuate, and perhaps actually serving to 
accelérate, the movement away from the rural America of our grand- 
fathers, toward a rural America of great corporations -=- DiGiorgio 
Farms, Driscoll Associates, D'Arrigo Brothers, California Packing 
Corporations. The small grower -- the man we customarily think of 
when we hear the word "farmer™ -- hires no braceros. He plows his 
own land, he harvests his ow crops, with the help of his familyy 
and perhaps a year-eround hired man. He is in direct economic 
competition with the people hired by the big grower (who is not 
really a farmer at all) to plow, plant, cultivate, and harvest. 

The small grower has been able to survive in fair numbers so long 
as the big growers relied primarily on domestic farm laborers. 

But the bottom was cut out from under the small grower when large 
growers used “wetback” labor, from approximately 1949|to 1954. And 
although the situation is not quite so desperate now, the small 
grower still has a difficult time competing against braceros. It 
is not simply a matter of wages. As was pointed out to me by a 
candid employers' representative, braceros work like fanatics. 

They are driven by fear. They go rather heavily into debt getting 
to theU.S., and they are desperately anxious to please the boss and 
to avoid being shipped back to Mexico for malingering. My informant 
told me that even the most physically fit, most zealous domestic 
workers are unable to keep pace with the braceros for more than an 
hour or two. When a big agricultural employer is able to hire 500 
braceros to harvest his 2,500 acres of tomatoes or grapes or cotton, 
he is obviously able to bring his crop tomarket more rapidly, more 
efficiently, more cheaply than the small grower who handles his 5 
acres himself. For this reason, then, I postulate that the bracero 
program is helping to consolidate and extend the position of the 
great industrial farms, and to change the complexion of rural 
America. I pass no value judgment on this, only maintaining it is 
something worthy of note by public health people, for exemple, who 
in their conferences on "Rural Health" may be talking about a way 
of life which has virtually vanished. 


* * * * * 


These are some of the major implications and side-effects of 
bracerismo which have occurred to me as I have gotten deeper into 
the study. Others will no doubt emerge as I go deeper still. I do 


not mean to suggest that they have replaced, or will replace, or 
should replace the purposes and problems to which the project was 
addressed at its outset. The principal themes of the study are 

still, as they have been, such concerns as (1) the health status 

of Mexican farm laborers in the U.S.; (2) the factors influencing 
their health status, including housing, diet, wages, and, particularly, 
the health attitudes and customs of the laborers themselves; (3) 

the problems involved in conveying public health and medical care 
services to these workers, and some possible solutions to these 
problems. 


While such concerns remain the dominant themes of the project, 
the ramifications discussed in this memo may be thought of as 
providing the counterpoint and harmony without which any theme 
seems barren and unsatisfying. 


It seems particularly appropriate that at this time I should 
look for linkages and relationships, and pursue lines of thought 
which are admittedly tangential to considerations of health as such. 
For the stated purpose of the Haynes Foundation grant, which runs 
until May 1, is to sketch in the broad and almost limitlessly 
ramifying social and economic setting within which the Mexican 
national, and his health status and concepts and folkways, nestles 
rather as the littlest Chénese box fits within a larger box,which 
fits within a larger, which fits within a larger, and so abmost 
ad infinitum. 


May 31, 1957 


Subject: Activities Report, April 22-May 31 
To: Files 


From: Henry Anderson 


April 22-25: Worked in Claremont office. 


April 26: Drove to Hemet (2 small town in Riverside County; 
the center of a rich and diversified agricultural valley). 
Atterided 2 meeting of the Hemet Valley Growers Association. 
The discussion at the meeting centered around the following 
points: under what circumstances may farmers seek to 
contract braceros? how many may they ask for? what are 
the actual mechanisms of the contracting vrocess? what 
are the farmer's obligations under the contract? the 
workers’ obligations? 
I also had brief personaltalks with Ed ayes, 

Chief, Farm Placement Division, State Department of 
Employment; Jack Ward, Farm Blacement Supervisor, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, and Orange Counties; Irving 
de Hoff, Farm Placement Representative, West Riverside 
County. 

aFo4 


29: 


Worked in Claremont office. 


‘\oril 30: Drove to Los Angeles. Attended the hearings 

of 2 special subcommittee of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Committee on the Judiciary. The subcommittee, chaired 
by Pat Hillings (R., Calif.), was holding hearings on 4 
oroposal that contract field laborers be brought in from 
Japan in larger numbers. (1,000 are already in California 
on 4 trial basis.) The bulk of the testimony had to do with 
the bracero program, and the lessons it teaches concerning 
foreign labor programs generally. During recesses, I talked 
with Congressman Hillings, union representatives, growers, 
church representatives, the Japanese consul-general, and 

a couple of Japanese "“braceros." 


~April 31: Talked with Dr. Ralph Beals, Professor of 
Anthropology, and Dr. Walter Goldschmidt, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, at U.Cc.L.A. The former has done 


extensive field work in central Mexico; the latter has done 
research among agricultural migrants in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Both hed valuable suggestions concerning my study. 
In the afternoon,talked with Mr. Frederick Sears, of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, who is in the midst of 
an economic analysis of the San Joawuin Valley. 


May 2: Worked in Claremont office. 


May 3: Drove to Riverside. Talked with Robert Vowie, 
County Agricultural Commissioner. Had a long talk with 
Jack Ward, Farm Placement Supervisor. In the afternoon, 
drove out of town to the Riverside Citrus Growers Association 
brecero camp, which is interestingly situated between the 
Riverside city dumo and sewage treatment plant. Had 8 
long talk with Mr. Botler, manager of the camp. Then back 
into town for 2n appvointment with Juan Acevedo, Director 
of the Riverside Community Settlement Association. Mr. 
Acevedo hod many pithy things to say about the effect of 
the bracero program upon the Mexican-American community. 
Fe also suggested several oossibilitiss regarding the 
unfilled positions on the vroject. 


May 6-7: Worked in Claremont office. 


May 8: Drove to El Centro, county seat of Imperial Valley, 
Calif. (About 200 miles south of Claremont.) 


May 9: Talked with Dr. Austin Matthis, Imperial County 
Health Officer. Talked with Mr. Sumner, Emecutive Secretary 
of the Central Labor Council of Imperial County. In ths 
afternoon, drove southward to the border, on the way visiting 
the El Centro bracero recestion center, one of the country's 
largest. In Calexico talked with Miss Bryan, 24 social 
worker; Mr. Phillips, editor of the local newspaper; and 
Father Vincent, the local priest. Than crossed the border 
into Mexicali,to insect the shantytowns and"sauatter's 
comps" which have sprung up in that city as 2 result of 

the bracero program. 


May 10: Back to El Centro. Talked with Mr. Bailey, head 
of the local Department of Employment office, and with Mr. 
Waterman and Mr. “inshew, Princioal and Dean of Men, 
respectively, of Imperial Junior College. Through thse 
contacts was able to interview four persons -- two men and 
two women -- concerming possible employment with the project. 
Inthe afternoon, talked with Mr. Gubser, Farm Placement 
Representative, and Mr. Toole, 1.S. Department of Labor 
officer, regarding the operation of the bracsro program 

in Imoerial County. In the evening, drove to RPrawley. 


Talked with Miss Lydia Juarez, “Chairman of the Health Com- 
mittee of the Brawley Community Service Organization. Also 
talked with Miss Velia Inijosa, receptionist-nurse for a 
local physician. Miss Inijosa has had considerable contact 
with breceros seeking medical care, and was eble to supply 
2 good deal of evidence that folk medicine is not desd in 
old Mexico. 


May li: Drove back to Claremont. 
May 13-14: Worked in Claremont office. 
15: Drove to Terxeley. 


16: Discussed administrative problems with Martha 


eed 


Parxer. Worked in Berkeley office. 


May 17: More discussions with Mrs.Parker. More worx in 
Berxeley office. Talked with Julian Friedman about 
bracero health insurance, which, it seems, is one of the 
largest group plans in existence, 2nd yet hes received 
nothing like the oublicity of H.I.P. or Permanente, which 
ars of comparable size. 


May 18: Drove to Sacramento. 


May 20: Talked with George Geary, Assistant Chief, 
Farm Placement Division, State Deoartment of Emoloyment. 
Mr. Geary is in charge of the certification of need for 
braceros throughout the state. Worxed for twohours or 
more oulling tosether unoublished data from his files. 
In the afternoon,talked with Miss Frances McFeely, of 
the State Department of Social Welfare. Then had a 
long and most interesting interview with Carlos Aniceto 
Gutierrez,2 reporter with the Sacramento Bee. Senor 
Gutierrez has just come to this country from Mexico, 
where he made something of a specialty of research and 
writing on the subject of braceros and bracerismo. 


May 21: Drove to Stockton. Talked with Father Thomas 
McCullough, one of four priests given "Ploating assign- 
ments" by the Bishop of the San Francisco diocese, to 

serve the transient Svanish-speaking population. Father 
McCullough spends most of his time with breceros. 

Inspected a “hospitality house" for braceros being built 

in downtown Stockton by volunteer labor, under the direction 
of Franciscan fathers of the St. Mary's Church. (In addi- 
tionto other facilities, this center will have a dispensary.) 


May 21 (cont.) Inthe afternoon and evening, drove around 
San Joaquin County, visiting a number of bracero camos, 
teking pictures, and talking with the men. 


May 22: More of same. Ate lunch with the men in one camp; 
dinner with those in another. A’so visited a camo of 
domestic farm laborers. At night, was xeot in a camo of 
braceros until after 10:00, at thir request, even though 
they had to get up at 4:30 the next morning to begin cutting 
asparagus. My tape recorder was the bis attraction. 


May 23: Drove to Claremont, having several varieties of 
car trouble on theway. 


May 24: Worked in Claremont office. Talked with the 
Vocational Counsellor of the Claremont High School regarding 
the possibility of hiring students for summer employment 
with the project. 


May 27: Drove to Long Beach. Attended meeting of the 
Committee on “ealth Problems of Migratory Labor, Western 
Branch, APHA. This was recently appointed as a standing 
committee by the Board of the Western Branch. Dr. Frederic 
Xriete is chairman. Committee members presentincluded 
Dr. Austin Matthis, Dr. Ruth Howard, and Mr.Jack Mathews. 
Consultants present included Dr. Gharles Gardipee, 
Dr. Sydney Norwick, Miss Jeanette Simmons, Miss “Velen 
Johnston, reoresentatives of California Physicians Service, 
California Health Insurence Council, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitetion, USPHS, and others. The orincinal tovic 
of this two-day committes meeting was: is it possible to 
reach agricultural migrants with health insurance, and, if 
$8, how? 


May 28: Continustion of committee meetings. 


May 29: Registered at annuel meeting of Westerm Branch, 
APHA, being held at the Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach. 
Attended selected meetings of Sanitation, Venereal Disease, 
and Health Education Sections. 


May 30: Attended general mestings. “ad oersonal talks with 
Helen Johnston, Rural Health consultant, USP4S, and George 
Marx, Chief, Sanitation Division, Arizona State Devartment 
Of Public Health. 


May 31: Further meetings of the Western Branch. The after- 
noon plenary session wes devoted to a panel discussion of 
what is being done for the health of migratory farm laborers. 
Talked with Mr. Feichtmeir, of Pan-American Underwriters, 
which handles the health insurance for California's braccros. 


July 3, 1957 


fos; Files 
From: Henry P. Anderson 


Subject: Activities Report, June, 1957. 


Sat., June 1: Talked with Gaoriel Smilkstein, li.D., who 
was formerly employed at the Bravo -linic in Los Angeles. 
The Bravo Clinic provides medical care formany of the 
braceros in the Southern Califprnia area. 


Mon., June 5: Worked in office. In the evening, talked 
with Charles Leslie, Instructor in Anthropology at Pomona 
College, who has recentiy returned from several years of 
field work in Mexico, who had much to say avout oracerismo, 
folk medicine, and general conditions of research in 
WEXLCO. 


Tuesday, June 4: Interviewed br. huoert herring, Professor 
of Latin American Studies, Claremdént Graduate School. Worked 
in office and in library. 


wednesday, June 5: talked with administrators at the 

Sawyer School of Business in Pomona, and the State Department 
of “mployment, concerning the possivility of secretarial 
help. Both were encouraging. In the evening, drove to 
Riverside, where I interviewed two dandidates for the position 
of interviewer, and one candidate for the position of 
secretary. 


Thursday, June 6: Worked in office. Had lunch with Dr. 

Harry Ball, Department of Sociology, Pomona UVollege, and 

with Randolph Fischer and “obin vartwright, two of Lr. 

Ball's students. Fischer and Cartwright have just completed 

a senior project having to do with braceros, an idea which -»® 
was implanted following a talk 1 had with Dr. Bail last . 
February. In the afternoon, interviewed Wirs. Nellie 

Arevalo, a cand&date for the jov of secretary, sent to me 

by the State Department of Employment. 


Friday, June 7: brove to Los Angeles. Interviewed Ricardo 
Livas, who is interested in the position of interviewer with 
the project. Mr. Livas has just received his B.A. in 
Sociology fromm U.U.L.A. 


Saturday, June 8: Drove to Pomona. Interviewed Miss 
Yvonne Legarreta for the position of secretary. Talked 
with the Throne Employment Agency regarding the two posi- 
Lions. 


Monday, June 10: Interviewed Miss Rachel Contreras regarding 
the job as secretary. Worxed in office. 


Tuesday, June 11: Talked with William H. Mohler, Farm Place- 
ment Reoresentative for South and East Los Angeles County. 
Worked in office. 


Wednesday, June 12: Worked in office. In the evening, drove 
in to Los Angeles. Had an extremely fruitful four-hour 

talk with Francisco Bravo,M.D., founder and director of the 
Bravo Clinic. Not only does the Bravo Clinic minister to the 
medical care needs of thousands of braceros in this area, 

but Dr. Bravo himself set up the health insurance program 
under which all braceros in the Western States are covered. 
That is, Dr. Bravo handled the strictly medical asvects of 
the planning, while the actuarial and other asvects were 
handled by the insurance carriers. 


Thursday, June 13: Worked in office and in library. In 

the evening, attended a meeting of the Claremont Intercultural 
Council. This organization is comoosed of Mexican-Americans 
and Anglo-Americans who are interested in achieving greater 
integration between the two grouvs through education, employ- 
ment opportunities, etc. The last half hour of the meeting was 
set aside for me to discuss my project, and its possible implica- 
tions for the sorts of things the Council is interested in. 
This evoked considerable discussion; I received many good 
ideas, and made many contacts which will be valuable in the 
future. 


Friday, June 14: Drove to Riverside. Interviewed Simon 
Gonzalez, who is interested in working with the project as an 
interviewer. Mr. Gonzalez seems the most likxely candidate so 
far. Drove back to Claremont. Had another talk with Charles 
Leslie, Instructor of Anthropology, Pomona College. 


Saturday, June 15: In the morning had a long and interesting 
talk with Ignacio Lovez, editor and publisher of El Espectador, 
one of the two Spanish-language newspapers in the greater 

Los Angeles area. In the afternoon, drove with Mr. Lovez to 

2 bracero camp in Irwindale, where we inspected the facilities 
at some length,and talked with severe! of the men. Also talked 
with a number of the townspeople of Irwindele. (There are 600 
or more breceros; 300 or fewer "civilians." ) 


Monday, June 17: Worked in office. In the evening, talked 
with Nate Cisneros,a leader of the local Mexican-American com- 
munity, and a man with many useful ideas 2bout farm labor, 
braceros, and the like. 


Tuesday, June 18: Worked in office. In the evening, talked 

with Robin Cartwright, senior in sociology at Pomones College. 
Mr. Cartwright, before coming to college, lived all his life 

in Mexico, and has many ovinions about the effect of the bracero 
progrem on the sconomy, health, etc., of Mexico. His wife, who 
is Mexican, also participated in the discussion. 


Wednesday, June 19: Drove to Los Angeles. Had a long and 
exceedingly rewarding talk with Armand Feichtmeir, Manager, 
Pan American Underwriters. This is the company which administers 
the health insurance program under which all breceros in 
Ca ifornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and western 
Arizona are covered. It avpears that Mr. Feichtmeir is suf- 
icisntly interested in the project to place at my disposal 
the company's records (claims from the bracero program, to 
be exact) covering the past 5 or 6 a&m years. In the after- 
noon, talked with Dr. Belle Dale Poole, Maternal and Child 
Health Consultant, State Denartment of Public Health, who 
offered to helo me with problems of medical interpretation 
which might be posed by the Pan American Underwriters’ 
records. 


Thursday, Jun Talked again with Miss Legarreta and 
Mrs. Arevalo, identified above. Drove to Riverside for 
another interview with Mr. Gonzalez, also identified above. 


Friday, June 21: Worked in office. In the evening talked 


with Mrs. Anita Strub, of the Claremont Intercultural Council, 
whose husband used to own a farm near San Diego where “wetbacks" 
and braceros were employed. 


Saturday, June 22: Wad a long talk with Mr. andMrs. Donald 
Bray, Mr. Bray is a Ph.D.candidate in Political Science. His 
“special interest is U.S.-Mexico relations, and he has done a 
good deal of research on the contract labor program from this 
point of view. He and his wife returmed last fall from a year 
anda half in Mexico. 


Sunday, June 23: Had a long and interesting talk (tape-recorded) 
with Mr. Jose Torrez,who for 15 years has worked as a crew leader 
of Mexican nationals -- first “wetbacks", now braceros. 


Monday, June 24: Worked in office. “ad anothr talk with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bray, in the evening. 


Tuesday, June 25: Drove to Riverside. Interviewed Mr. Edward 
Boteler, Manager, Riverside Agricultural Association farm labor 
camp, which currently has 250-300 braceros. Talked with Mr. Rubio, 
Assistant Manager of the camp. Talked with Juan Acevedo, Director, 
Riverside Community Settlement Association. In the evening, 

talked with Mr. Cisneros, identified above, and with Mr. Dan - 
Martinez, student of Latin American Affairs, Claremont Grdduate 
“school.” 


De Ps 


Wednesday, Wor! in office and library. In the 
evening, had a with Mr. Gonzalez and Mr. Martinez, 
identified above eae Be on a standard interview 
guide to be used in the braceroctamps. It is now definite that 
Mr. Gonzalez is tmx to be employed by the oroject for this 
work on an hourly basis. Mr. Martinez’ interest in the 
project is discussed below. 


Thursday, June 27: Had a discussion with Mr. Martinez and 

Dr. Ramon Ruiz, “visiting professor of Latin American Affairs 

at the Claremont Graduate School. Dr. Ruiz is Mr. Martinez' 

faculty adviser, and chairman of his thesis committee. The 

two are so interested in what I am doing that Mr. Martinez now 

proposes to do his thesis on a comolementary subject -- namely, 
he influence of the bracero program on the acculturation of 
Mexican-Americans. Naturally, nothing could make me hapvier. 


Friday, June 28: Drove to Los Angeles. In the morming,had 
a two-hour interview with John Baxter, Area Supervisor, 

Stete Division of Housing. This agency has sole resoonsib- 
ility for insvecting and. certifying labor camos for occupancy 
By braceros. Mr. Baxter's territory includes everything 
south of SanLuis Obisoo afd Kern Counties. In the afternoon, 
had another two-hour interview, this time with Anthony Rios, 
National President, Community Service Organization, a group 
dedicated to integration and general betterment of the 
Mexican-American and Spanish-speaking populations in the 
United States. Mr. Rios invited me to attend the annual 
board meeting of this organization, tobe held next month, 

at which conditions among agricultural labor will be the 
prime tonic of discussion. Also in the afternoon, talked 
with Eugene Lowrey, Secretary, Nationel Community Service 
Organization. 


Saturday, June 29: Worked in office. 


— 


Sunday, June 20: Talked with Jes ue Huerta, who came to this 
country from Mexico as a young man 36 years ago, and has done 
farm labor in this area ever since. 


August 12, 1957 


Tot Files 
From: Henry Anderson 


Subject: Activities Report, July, 1957 


Monday, July 1 1: In the morning, talked with Dr. Ramon Ruiz, visiting 
professor of Latin American Affairs at the Claremont Graduate Sehool, 
and with Mr. Dan Martinez, a graduate student who proposes to do his 
“,A. research and thesis on the subject of braceros. In the afternoon, 
went through a "dry run" of the questionnaire I have prepared on 
health attitudes and experiences. Found it ran too long, so another 
edition will be necessary. (The sixth.) 


Tuesday, July 2: Talked again with Dr. Ruiz in the morning. Then 
worked in office until midnight. 


Wednesday, July 3: Drove to Riverside. Had a long discussion with 
Simon Gonzales, who is to be interviwwer with the project. He has 
had relatively little experience in social research, but has had 
rather extensive contacts with braceros, and seems genuinely inter- 
ested in the project, and willing to leam. 


Thursday, July li: Worked in office. 


Friday, July 5: Another talk with Dr. Ruiz and Mr. Martinez. The 
questionnaire “has undergone another metamorphosis. In the evening 
talked with Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hertel, who have spent some time in 
Mexico. Mrs. Hertel's father is an avocado rancher near San Diego 
who has had extensive dealings both with "wetbacks" and with 
braceros. 


Saturday, July 6: Worked in office. 


Sunday, July 7: Worked in office. 


Monday, J uly 6 8: Worked in library. Worked for several hours with 
Mr, Martinez on the questionnaire. We are preparing a Spanish trans- 
lation. (Mr. Martinez is working toward his M.A. in social studies 
during the summers. During the winters he teaches high s chool 
Spanish. ) 


Tuesday , July : More work in library. Several more hours with 
Mr. Martinez. 


Wednesday, July 10: To Riverside again. A five hour session with 
Mr. Gonzales. 


Thursday, July 11: Worked in office. Two hours with Mr. Martinez. 
AThe Spanish version of the questionnaire is now completed. 


Friday, July 12: Worked in office. In the evening talked with Mr. 
_Donald Bray, @ political scientist who is particularly interested in 
the impact of the bracero program on U.S.-Mexico relations. 


Saturday, July 13: To the San Antonio Farm Labor Camp. Had a long and 
very satisfactory interview with Mr. Blythe Rosenberger, manager of the 
camp, which houses approximately 500 braceros. After dinner, returned to 
the camp with Dan Martinez, and conducted a group interview with approx- 
imately 200 braceros who were due to return to Mexico the next day. 

After the group interview, conducted six individual interviews, which were 
tape recorded. The recorder, far from being the hindrance to good rapport 
which I had feared it might be, has proved an aid in this respect. In 
return for the favor of their granting me their time, I am able to do 

the braceros the favor of letting them hear their voices played back. 

At least they consider this a favor, none of them having had this 
intriguing experience before. 


Sund July 14: Worked in office. 
ee eee 
Monday , oe 15: Worked with Dan Martinez in transcribing the results 


of Saturday's interviews. At 8:00 p.m., left for hospital with my wife. 
At 8:15, Rachel born. At 8:30, arrived at hospital. 


Tuesday, July 16: Worked in library, and in office. 


Wednesday, July 17: Drove to Los Angeles. Spent the day working with 
records in the office of Francisco Bravo, M.D., medical director of the 
health insurance program under which every bracero in the Western U.S. 
is covered. 


Thursday, July 18: To Riverside for another talk with Simon Gonzales. 


Friday, July 19: To Riverside again. Another discussion with Simon 
Gonzales concerning the questionnaire. Also talked with Juan Acevedo, 
director of a settlement house to which braceros come for English 
language lessons and for recreation. 


Saturday, July 20: To Los Angeles. Attended the annual convention of 
the Community Service Organization. Appeared on an afternoon-long 
panel on the subject of bracerismo. Other speakers were Dr. Ernesto 
Galarza, Research Director of the National Agricultural Workers Union 
(AFL); William Simonson, organizer for the National Packinghouse Workers 
Union (CIO); Max Mont, executive director, Jewish Labor Committee; 
John Henning, Research Director, California State Federation of Labor; 
Rev. John Coffield; Rev. Thomas McCullough; and Rev. Donald McDonnell. 
After the meeting broke up, talked at considerable length with tw 
‘delegates from Stockton who indicated some interestéd in doing inter- 
viewing for my project on a volunteer basis. 


Sunday, July 21: To Los Angeles again for further meetings of the 
Community Service Organization convention. 


Mond July 22: To Riverside for further talks with Simon Gonzales. 
Monday's etbve eS 


To Los Angeles. Worked all day with data in the 


7. >. 
tuesday, J uly : 
ancisco Bravo. 


office of Dr. 


23: 
Fran 


Wednesday, July 24 2: Worked in office. In the evening, drove to 
Cucamonga, where the Southern California Farmers Labor Association 
camp is located. When it is full, this camp holds about 750 men, 
but there are only about 300 there at thepresent time. Had a long 
talk with Ray Orton, manager of the camp. Talked with José Islas, 
assistant manager, Ramon Romo, manager of the camp commissary, 
Jacinto Alvarado, head cook, and with various other camp officials, 
as well as with a number of the braceros in the camp. Hr. Orton 
invited me to have dinner there. I said, "All right, as long as 
it's exactly what the men are having." As things turned out, though, 
we had steak and turkey, among other things, which is not exactly 
what the men had. I felt smothered by kindness. I wondered vaguely 
if the red-carpet treatment was intended to influence the tenor of 
my report. 


Thursday, July 25: Work in office and in college library. Another 
talk with Dan Martinez concerning the questionnaire. 


Friday, July 26: To Los Angeles, for another full day in Dr. 

Bravo's office. His records are not perfectly suited to my purposes, 
but they will do very nicely in the absence of any other records of 
any kind. 


Saturday, July 27: Worked in office. 
Sunday, July 28: Worked in office. 
Monday, July 29: Worked in library. 


Tuesday, July 30: Worked in library and in office. Simon Gonzales, it 
appears, has defected. 


Wednesday , July 31: Worked in office. In the evening, had a nice talk 
with Mrs. Esperanza Gonzales (no relation to Simon). Mrs. Gonzales has 
lived in Claremont many years, and is well informed on the impact of 
the Mexican National traffic on the local Mexican-American population. 


September 9, 1957 


To: Files 
From: Henry P. Anderson 


Subject: Activities Report, August, 1957 


Thursday, August 1: Worked in office. In the evening had quite a long 
talk with Randolph Kane, who is a journalist by profession. He has 
spent a good deal of time in Mexico, in the general area where I 
propose to begin my studies. As a journalist, trained to observe 
people and relationships, he was able to give me some very helpful 
advice. 


Friday, August 2: Worked in office during the day. In the evening, 
went to the home of Robin Cartwright, a senior in Sociology at Pomona 
College. Mr. Cartwright has lived for 22 years in Mexico, is married 
to a Mexican girl, and considers himself at least as much Mexican as 
American. Since Mr. Gonzales left the project without warning two weeks 
ago, I have searched my mind and soul concerning a replacement. I 
believe Mr. Cartwright may be my man. Before getting into this work, 
I thought the interviewer would surely need to be of Mexican descent 
himself. I have since learned, however, that there is a good bit of 
reciprocal animosity between braceros and Mexican-Americans, and that 
the former are apt to look upon the latter with as m uch suspicion as 
they are apt to look upon an Anglo. Therefore, so long as the project 
is located in the U.S., there is little point in insisting that inter- 
viewers be members of la raza. When the project moves to Mexico, and 
it becomes possible to hire native Mexicans to interview their own 
kinsmen, it will be different story. In any case, I discussed the 
whole matter with Mr. Cartwright, who seemed very much interested. 


Saturday, August 3: Had another long talk, both with Mr. Cartwright 
and with his wife. He is currently attending Summer School, but 
will be happy to conduct interviews in nearby bracero camps as his 
schedule permits. Between the Summer and Fall sessions, he will be 
able to work practically full time. After the regular term begins, his 
time will be limited again, but he will do what he can, assuming the 
project still needs his services. Mr. Cartwright is the first person 
I have met who combines the following attributes: (1) training in 
sociology and anthropology; (2) familiarity with the Spanish language 
and Mexican culture; (3) personal interest in the bracero program 
aad its implications. I feel that the project is fortunate to have 
him on the team. 


Sunday, August 4: Worked in office. 


Monday, August 5: Worked in office. Met and talked with Dr. Hilton, 
Professor of Pre-Medical Sciences at Pomona College ge, who has been to 
Mexico every summer for many years, pursuing archeological studies which 
are his avocation. 


Tudaday, August 6: Worked in Associated Colleges library. In the 
evening, had another discussion with Robin Cartwright. He has now been 
sufficiently well oriented that he is virtually ready to go out into the 
camps to begin administering the questionnaire. 


Wednesday » August 7: Drove to Cucamonga with Dan Martinez, identified 
in pre previous Activities Reports. Mr. Martinez has narrowed his thesis 
topic down to the following problem: what has been the impact of the 
bracero program on the Mexican-American population? He has chosen the 
Tittle town of Cucamonga as a case study. It has a Mexican-American 
colony of approximately 500 desde piel and a bracero camp with approximately 
500 men. Although Mr. Martinez' subject is tangential to my own, I 

feel our interests are sufficiently similar that we should work together 
in many ways. I helped him prepare a questionnaire to be administered 
to the Mexican-American community; he helped me with mine to be admin- 
istered to the braceros. On this particular day, we talked with the 
local priest, a couple of storekeepers who have lived in Cucamonga for 
something like 65 years between them, and with the manager of the 

local bracero camp. 


Thursday, August 8: Worked in office. In the evening, talked with 
Miguel and . “Angelina Lépez, who have recently moved to Claremont from 
Guadalajara. Guadalajara is the capitol of Jalisco, which is the 
state from which perhaps more braceros come than any other. It is 
the second largest city in Mexico, with a population of approximately 
500,000. I am now thinking very seriously of establishing my head- 
quarters there, or near there, when I move down to ““exico. 


Friday, August 9: Drove to Los Angeles. Talked with people in the 

USPHS, U.S. State Department Passport Agency, Mexican Consulate, etc., 
concerning my plan to conduct research in Mexico for an extended period 
of time. It looks dreadfully as though it will be a long haul before 
I'll be able to set foot across the border. While I was in the Mexican 
Consulate, I also had the opportunity to talk with the Vice-Consul whose 
special job it is to keep tab on the braceros in this area, to process 
their grievances, etc. Ifthe truth be know, he was not particularly 
helpful. Ifthe truth be further known, this did not surprise me greatly. 


Saturday, August 10: Drove to Irwindale, a microscopic town about 
20 miles from Claremont. Had a very satisfactory talk with Mr. J.W. 
Kennedy, Secretary-Manager of the San Gabriel Valley Farm Labor 
Association, which is another name for a bracero camp. Also talked 
with Xavier Piedra, Assistant Manager of the cam. \Hdd a brieftalk 
with Dr. Walter Baro, camp physician, and made arrangements to talk 
with him at greater length on a future date. 


Sunday, August ll: Drove to Pomona. Talked with Jess and Chuey 
Arevalo, brothers who come from Guadalajara. Jestis is a former "wet- 
mii and former bracero who has now entered the country under a 
passport, and intends to remain here permanently. He was able to 
tell me of the comparative ways of life of the "wetback," the bracero, 
and the visero (permanent entrant). Chuey, his brother, arrived from 
Guadalajara only a month ago or so, and was able to give me practically 
up-to-the-minute information on the bracero situation in that part of 
the country. 


Monday, August 12: Drove to Cucamonga again with Dan Martinez. 
We interviewed the local judge, a st torekeeper, an evangelistic 
preacher, and the owner of a combination tavern and dance hall 
(where, so it appeared, more went on than drinking and dancing). 


Tuesday, August 13: Had another talk with Angelina Lépéz, identified 
above. Worked in office. In the evening, talked until nearly 
midnight with Robin Cartwright concerning the questionnaire, which 
has had to be revised rather extensively once again. 


Wednesday, August 14: Drove to Irwindale with Mr. Cartwright. Had 
another chat with Mr. Piedra, Assistant Manager of the camp. Then 
tested the questionnaire on some of the men. Took some photographs. 


Thursday, August 15: Talked with Mr. Leonardo Padilla, of Juarez, 
Mexico, who now makes his home in Pomona. He is an older man, in 
the insurance business, but he tells me that he might be interested 
in doing some work for the project on a part-time basis. Here is 
the opportunity not only to have some further interwiewing done, but 
to test in a modest way my hunch that/hative Mexican with reasonable 
aptitude may prove to be the best of all possible interviewers. 


Friday, August 16: Worked in office. In the evening, drove to 

the San Antonio Labor Association (a bracero camp) in Ontario, with 
Mr. Padilla. We had a nice talk with Mr. Rosenberger, manager of the 
camp. We ate dinner with the men. Then Mr. Padilla began trying out 
the questionnaire, but before too much could be done, it was time 

for lights out. 


Saturday, August 17: Worked in office. In the afternoon, talked with 
Nr. Cartwright, who has been going to the Irwindale camp the past 

two evenings on his own to interview the men. Further changes will 
have to be made in the questionnaire on the basis of some of his 
experiences. 


Sunday, August 18: Worked in office. 
vundays, august 10 


Monday, August 19: Worked in office. Wrote to Norman Craig, of the 
Pan-American sanitary Bureau in Mexico City, to find out if he has any 
suggestions for facilitating my move to Mexico and commencement of 
operations there. 


Tuesday, August 20: Talked with Donald Bray, identified in earlier 
Activities Reports. Another talk with Mr. Cartwright. Worked in office, 
and in library. 


Wednesday, August 21: Drove to Los Angeles. Set up a "field station" 
in the offices of Pan American Underwriters, Inc., the company which 
handles the non-occupational health insurance for all braceros coming 
through the El Centro reception center -- 165,000 in 1956, probably 
more this year. The hundreds of thousands of claims submitted to 
this company since it has been in the business are open to me. I am 
overwhelmed. Each correctly completed form has on it the following 
information, among other things: claimant physician, hospital, 
pharmacy, ambulance company, etc.; Mexican national's name; employer's 
nam; date of onset of illness; date service rendered; diagnosis; 
therapy; cause of condition (in case of accident); whether on-the-job 
or off-the-job; and fee. I repeat, I am overwhelmed. A11I can do 

is try to tabulate the pertinent information from as many thousands 
of claims as time permits, taking care to see that various sections 

of the state, various seasons of the year, etc., are represented. 
When I see the battery of 0 filing cabinets or so, chuck full of 
precious green forms, all of them at my disposal -- I wish there 

were some metaphysical way I could suck up their contents, and have 
it all, to hell with sampling procedures. I am greedy. And I am 
overwhelmed. 


Thursday, August 22: Stayed in Los Angeles overnight. Another 
full day at Pan American Underwriters. 


Friday, August 23: Back to Claremont. Worked in office. A long 
talk with Mr. Cartwright, who is working out very well indeed as 
an interviewer. 


Saturday, August 2h: Another talk with Mr. Cartwright. Worked in 
office and in Associated Colleges library. 


Sundays; August 25: Worked in office. 


Monday, August 26: Back to Los Angeles acain. Another round at 
Pan American Underwriters. In the evening, to the Irwindale bracero 
camp, where, with Robin Vartwright, talked with a fellow from 
Guadalajara who is, as the anthropologists say, a "good informant." 
He had a great deal to say, from his own expermence, about folk 
medicine in Mexico, about health services available to the men in 
the camp, etc. This isterview was tape-recorded, which is the 
procedure we propose to use with the one man in ten or so who is 

a “good informant." 


Tuesday, August 27: In the morning, hammered out the lth revised 
edition of our instrument which I have been calling a questionnaire, 

but which is actually somewhere in the middle ground between that and 

an interview guide. In the afternoon, drove to Azusa for a discussion 

of two hours or so with Dr. Walter Baro (identified above) in his 
professional chambers. He is extremely enthusiastic about what I am 
doing because he has high hopes it will shed important light upon a 
hypothesis he he&ds, based on his own practice: namely, that the sub- 
shantial majority of the braceros'! physical complaints are psychogenic -- 
far more than one encounters ina practice among Americans, or in a 
practice among Mexicans living at home in Mexico. erg es 


Tuesday, August 27: (cont. In the evening, drove to Pomona for another 
talk with Mr. Padilla. Unhappily, he finds that he cannot spare the 
time from his insurance business that he originally thought he could. 
So, after having been able to complete only two interviews, he is 

having to leave the project. 


Wednesday, August 28: Worked in office. Still another discussion with 
eee ee 
Mr, Cartwright. 


Thursday, August 29: Drove to Los Angeles for another day with Pan 
American Underwriters. 


Friday, “ugust 30: Stayed overnight in Los Angeles. Again, worked 


at Pan American Underwriters. 


Saturday, August 31: Worked in Associated Colleges library. In the 
Tate afternoon, drove to Upland, for an interview with Dr. Walter 

Wood, who is the physician for the bracero camps in both Ontario and 
Cucamonga. Dr. Wood was a medical missionary in Brazil for 30 years, 
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11: Worked in office and in Honnold Library. In the 
evening had another productive talk with Mr. Rterihe, He has been 
very successful in establishing rapport with his informants, apparently. 
He seems to be accepted as "one of the gang," even though his skin is 
fair and his hands free from calluses. On his most recent visit to 
a bracero camp, for example, after the evening's interviews were concluded, 
the men in one of the barracks threw a watermelon feed in his honor. 
[ believe that such tributes are rather rarely paid interviewers by 
their "victims." 


Thursday, Sept. 12: Drove to Los Angeles. Put in another full day 

in the offices of the Pan-American Underwriters Company. I believe that 
I now have enough cases to prepare some fairly meaningful tables, so 

for the time being I'll pester the Pan-American Underwriters people 

no more. Later, perhaps, I can return and pull out data from other 
areas of the state, other seasons of the year, etc. 


Friday, Sept 3: Worked in office, classifying and tabulating 


Pan-American Unde iters data. 


Saturday, Sept. 14: Worked in office, typing stencils of tables of 
abovementioned data. 


Worked in office on same job. 


Monday, Sept. 16: Talked with Dr. Harry Ball, Assistant Professor of 

Sociology a at Pomona Colleg e, who has been Fatewaatod in my project ever 
ince I first discussed it with him last February. Dr. Ball is an 

siitensly intelligent fellow, and has been a lot of help to me. Had 

a three and a half hour session with Jesis Huerta, a Mexican citizen 

who lives in Claremont. Sefior Huerta has been kind enough to help me 

in the preparation of the questionnaire in Spanish. 


Further ~alks with Dr. Harry 
{ twricht will be working under 
forthcoming (auton) year at Pomona College, and it looks as though 


> 
we will be able to hammer out senior project for him which will have 
to do with the bracero program and will dovetail with the work he has 
been doing for me. 


Wednesday, Sept. 18: Da f David has operation. 


Thursday, Sept. 19: Drove to the San Antonio Employment Association 
bracero camp in Ontario, San Bernardino County. At the invitation of 
Dr. Walter Wood, camp physician, I observed the camp clinic in operation 
for an hour or so. Was able to get some pictures which should prove 
interesting. Back to Claremont. Talked again with Mr. Cartwright. 


Friday, Sept. 20: Worked in office, preparing materials to be dis 
to members of the project Advisory Committee. 


Saturday, Sept. 21; Sunday, Sept. 22; Monday, Sept. 233 Tuesday, Sept. 2h: 
More of same. Am: fortunate in that the Pomona Coll ege social science nce depart- 
ments have placed at my disposal their office equipment, including 

ditto machine and calculator. 


4 


Wednesday Drove to Berkeley, leaving 6:30 A.M., arriving 
3215 PM. Had a Shaice to talk business with Mrs. Parker and Mrs. 
Boston before the school closed. In the evening, continued working 
on stencils to be dittoed for Advisory Committee meeting. 


Thursday, Sept Had talks with Dr. Rogers, Mrs. Parker, Julian 
riednan, Andie Knutson. Sandwiched in between, worked on materials 
for advisors. 


Friday, Sept. 27: More work on dittoed materials. Finished by 
PM, “thanks to assistance from Veronica Smith above and be} 

call of normal duty. To Calif. State Department of Public Health. 

Had a good talk with Dr. Irma West, Medical Officer of the Bureau of 
Adult Health. Dr. We: has been doing some research on a series of 
fourteen bracero deaths which have occurred in California over the 
past two years and which have as yet not been satisfactorily explained. 
Even after thoroughgoing autopsies, they remain medical en mas, 
although all manner of hypotheses have been advanced, ranging from 
organic phosphate poisoning to witchcraft. 


Saturday, Sept. 203 leg to Stockton. Met wi he a d n members -- 
Louis Gonzales, Do erta, Rod j J ] committee 
of the Stockton CSO % which is interested in the deep of farm labor 

in general, and may become interested in the problem of braceros 
particularly. The CSO (Community Service Organization) has chapters 

in many cities throughout California and Arizona. Its members are for 
the most part Mexican-Americans, and it is primarily concerned with 
serving the needs of this group. The Stockton chapter is interested 

in farm labor because it seems many citizens of Mexican ancestry in 

the area have been unable to continue in their old jobs in agriculture 
due to the competition of braceros. Although my study is not by any 
means directly related to their interests, I believe that some members 
of the chapter see the value of pure research, and will be willing to 

do a little interviewing on a volunteer basis. In the evening, attended 
a public meeting of the Stockton CSO, at which Anthony Rios, National 
President, spoke. After the meeting, talked with Mr. Rios and others. 
Then, to the St. Linus Mission in Stockton, where I talked until 

1: 00° A.M. with Father Thomas McCullough, one of the few priests in the 
entire country who has been assigned by his bishop to work with braceros. 
Sunday, Sept. 27: Toured several bracero camps in the Stockton area 
with Father McCullough. In the late afternoon, drove to Sacramento. 


Monday, Sept. 30: Talked with Carlos A. Gutierrez, of the editorial 
staff of the Sacramento Bee. Mr. Gutierrez, a Mexican citizen in this 
country under a visa, has done considerable research and writing on the 
subject of the bracero program, both in this country and in Mexico. 
Then to the State Department of oe ee Farm Placement Section, 
where I had a talk with George Geary, Supervisor in charge of the 
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Activities report, October, 1957 
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Tuesday, Oct. 1: Drove to Berkeley from Sacramento. Worked on materials 
for Advisory Committee meeting. Spent the afternoon in the State Health 
Department's Bureau of Adult Health, going over materials collected by 
Dr. Irma West in her investigation of a series of "mystery" deaths 

among braceros. 


Wednesday, Oct. 2: Talked with Julian Friedman and with Dr. Rogers 
concerning project. Continued preparation for Advisory Committee 
meeting. 


Thursday, Oct. 3: Conferred with Mrs. Parker regarding a number of 
administrative details which have. arisen since my last trip to Berkeley. 
Inthe early afternoon, talked with Dr. Foster, then to the Advisor; 
Committee meeting. Minutes of the meeting are being prepared separately. 
In the evening, talked with James Downs, graduate student in anthro- 
pology, and Fritjof Thygeson, graduate student in political science, 

who had been recommended t o me as persons with special interest in 

my field of research. 


Friday, Oct. hs In the morning, had a conference with Dr. Taylor of 
the project advisory staff. In the afternoon, a long discussion with 
Dr. Knutson, who has replaced Dr. Nyswander on the Advisory Committee 
due to Dr. Nyswander's retirement. Then, further talks with Mrs. 
Parker and Mrs. Boston, to iron out a fewremaining administrative 
wrinkles. 


Saturday, Oct. 5: Drove to Stockton. Talked with Dolores Huerta 
and Louis Gonzales, leaders of the Stockon chapter of the Community 
Service Organization. Since I last talked with them a week ago, 
they and their compatriots have done some interviewing, using my 
"healthways" questionnaire. They have attempted a new departure in 
method: interviewing braceros who have come into town for the 
evening, rather than going into the camps for the interviews. This 
technique has the advantage of removing the informant from the 
constraints, subtle and not sosubtle, which operate so long as he 
is within camp limits. On the other hand, a new bias is introduced 
into the sample. Or, rather, several new biases. Those braceros 
who are sick or broke, and those who are "green", will stay in camp 
rather than coming into town in the evenings. 


Sunday, Oct. 6: Spent the day with Father McCullough, the Catholic 
priest who” works practically full time with braceros. I think I can 
say that qite a warm friendship has sprung up between us. 


Monday, Oct. 7: Drove from Stockton to Visalia. Met a man by the 
name of Bard McAllister, and had quite a long talk with him. Mr. 
McAllister is the Farm Labor Secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee. A bit of background may be in order. A couple 
of years ago, the AFSC realized that the problems of farm laborers 
in the U.S. had not ended with the publication of The Grapes of 
Wrath. The 6ommittee raised the funds for a three-year project, 
the purpose of which was to see if solutions couldn't be formulated 
for the perennial problems of migrancy, low wages in agriculture, 
etc. Mr. McAllister and his wife were chosen to work on this 
project, and Visalia, in the heart of the San Joaquin Valley, was 
selected as their headquarters. Now, the reason I am particularly 
interested in Mr. McAllister's work is this: after being on the job 
nearly two years, he has come around to the point of view that 
there can be no satisf Factory solutions to the problems of American 
farm labor so Lone as the situation is 5 Sgereraved by the presence 
of Mexican Nationals. In 
remedies, he has been Sushi to a avoid such siawetaes as "why are 
there braceros here?" "what effects are they having?" "how much 
longer are they going to be here?" and "what might be done about 
the bracero program?" I am naturally delighted to meet a kindred 
soul who, like me, is (a) engaged in action-oriented researchf and 
(b) convinced that the bracero program is inextricably intertwined 
with long-standing tendencies in American acriculture. 


Tuesday, Oct. 8: Drove from Visalia to Claremont. 


Wednesday, Oct. 9: Worked in office. 


Thursday, Oct. 10: Worked in office. Talked with Mr. Cartwright, 

who finds that he must resign from his position as interviewer with 
the project in order to devote his full-time to studies at Pomona 
College. However, he has been given permission to do his senior 
honors thesis in sociology on the subject of the bracero program 
and what makes it tick. So I'll be keeping in close touch with 
him. His line of inquiry will relate very closely indeed to that 
suggested as crucial by Dr. Blumer: the power structure at work 
within the program. & . 2 »o/ ste ao om 
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Friday, Oct. 11: Drove to San Bernardino to pick up tourist permits 
to Mexico. Instead, I had to be picked up when the Vice-Consul was 
through with me. It is very plain that I will not be welcome in 
Mexico under a visa, tourist permit, or any other conditions. Some- 
one has suggested I enter as a sort of reverse wetback. I fear not. 
I fear the situation is an impossible one. I am not capable of doing 
my work in a police-state atmosphere. Maybe this is an id&osyncrasy. 
Maybe not. Maybe a decent job of social research requires an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect and trust. 


~3- 


Saturday, Oct. 12; Sunday, Oct. 13: Unpacked things which had been 
prepared for shipment to Mexico. Tried to figure out what to do 
now, having given our landlady notice, having spent our savings on 
passports, passport photographs, immunizations, etc. 


Monday, Oct. 1h: Worked in Pomona College Sociology and Anthropology 
Department. Used calculator in preparing tabular materials for 
project. 


Tuesday, Oct. 15: More work in S. & A. Dept. Used ditto machine 
to duplicate tables. 


Wednesday, Oct. 16: Worked in office. Had lunch with Angelina 
Topez, who comes from a little town in central Mexico and is visiting 
mutual friends in Claremont for a short while. Miss Lopez relates 
many an interesting story concerning the influence of the bracero 
program on her village 


Thursday, Oct. 17: Worked in office. 


Friday, Oct. 18: Drove to Los Altos, Santa Clara County. The 
American Friends Service Committee is having a conference to 
discuss the progress and problems of its Farm Labor Project, and 
invited me to attend as a resource person. In pre-conference 
discussions which lasted well beyond midnight, talked with Mrs. 
Josephine Duveneck, chairman of the Committee, and with others. 


Saturday , Oct. 19: The conference lasted all day. In breaks, 
had achance for personal chats with Mr. Coleman Blease, executive 
secretary of the Friends Committee on Legislation, and other key 
people. During lunch, buttonholed Mr. Fred Heringer, another 
resource person at the conference. Mr. Heringer is a peach 

grower in the Sacramento Valley, and in his spare time is chairman 
of the Labor Committee of the California Farm Bureau Federation. 
He is a highly articulate and able spokesman for the viewpoint which 
the large growers of the state hold toward Mexican Nationals and 
toward farm labor in general. Mr. Heringer invited me to attend 
the annual convention of the California Farm Bureau Federation, to 
be held in Fresno next month. 


Sunday, Oct. 20: Had a talk with an incongruous and hence fascinating 
figure, One Harvey Richards. Mr. Richards is a very wealthy gentleman 
who lives in a mansion in Atherton. He clips coupons on annuities for 
a living. In the time that is left over, he travels about poking into 
the sordid, forgotten backwashes of our society, doing what he can to 
hely our disinherited. He has no political influence, no organizational 
alliances, and as he told me somewhat wistfully, he does not consider 
himself competent to do the tasks of data-gathering and research that 
there are to be done. So he takes pictures. Colored slides. He is 
convinced of the efficacy of this medium of popular education. He 
then tried to get his pictures into the hands of people who do have 
influence, organizational affiliations, etc. Now, in his collection 


are an immense number of slides of bracero camps and working conditions. 
It has long been my desire to build up a collection of such slides for 
use in illustrated lectures, and so that I could have opaque copies 

made for inclusion in my written reports. Tediously and at considerable 
expense I have been building up my collection. Then I met Harvey 
Richards! He placed at my disposal literally hundreds of shots, some 

of which were technically inferior, and some of which were irrelevant 

to my needs, but most of which I could use and accepted with thanks. 


Monday, Oct. 21: Drove from the Bay Area back to Claremont. 


Worked in office, preparing for talk which I was 


Wednesday, Oct. 23: Spoke to Dr. Alvin Scaff's seminar in sociological 
methods and theory. Described the project's aims, study design, 
accomplishments, and frustrations. The students seemed an unusually 
sharp bunch -- perhaps only because they were able to confound me with 
a few diabolically conceived interrogations. 


Thursday, Oct. 28: Worked in office. 


Friday, Oct. 25: Worked in office. 


Saturday, © 


. 26; Sunday Oct. 273; Monday Uct. 28 Tuesd 
i 3 ’ 3 v9 
Took these 


t 
days off in order to hunt for a place to live. 


Wednesday, Oct. 30: Drove to Visalia. Arrived in tl 
Spent the evening talking with Bard McAllister, and ¢ 
some of the materials in his files: 


Thursday, Oct. 31: Spent the day with Mr. McAllister,examining at 
first hand the agricultural scene in Tulare County. Talked with 
farm workers in the fields and orchards, went through some of their 
housing, went into grape and olive packing sheds, etc. 


April 3, 1958 
TO: Files 
From: Henry P. Anderson 


Subject: Activities, March, 1958 


(1) Delivered illustrated lectures on the subject of the bracero 
Brogram to two church groups, a service club, and two college groups. 


(2) Attended hearings conducted by the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Agriculture, on the question of the extension 
of the bracero program beyond its present expiration date (June 
30, 1959). 


(3) Interviewed during the month the following persons: 

a) Clive Knowles, International Representative, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 

(bo) Rev. Douglas Still, California Director, Micrant 
Ministry. ‘ 

(c) Rev. Thomas McCullough, "bracero priest." 

(d) John Ariaudo, M.D., Medical Director, Imperial Valley 
Farmers Association. 

(e) David Johnston, Manager, Yuma Growers Cooperative 
Association. 
Henry Solomon, Field Representative, Yuma Growers 
Cooperative Association. 
Robert Gubser, Farm Placement Representative, California 
State Department of Labor, El Centro. 
Ignacio Lopez, publisher, El Espectador. 
José Diaz, schoolteacher. — 
Mrs. Ezekiel Cortéz, housewife. 
Dr. Howard Young, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Pomona College. 
Stephen I. Zetterberg, attorney-at-law. 


(4) Made field trip to Imperial Valley to smoothe out certain 

snarls in the interviewing pr@cedure there. From the three inter- 
viewers who were formerly working on a part-time basis, have selected 
one (Louie M. Tagaban) to work on a full-time basis beginning April 1. 


(5) While at the Bracero Reception Center in El Centro, continaed the 
work, begun last month, of drawing a 1% sample of the contracts issued 
at the center over the past year, to establish important facts unavail- 
able elsewhere, such as marital status, residence in Mexico, etc. 


(6) Continued work on the extended report tentatively entitled 
The Bracero in California. 


